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of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . , To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Anam. 
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From the New York Observer. 
HORSE STEALING. 
coe an article in our Domestic news column head- 
J Pygitives and Riot. We can hardly credit it, 
fra ewil court in Pennsylvania decided that * the 
ee eho steals a horse to escape with commits no 


no ; 
. We suspect an error In the reporter. This 
ss ihe doctrine of Gerrit Smith and company, and 
from that quarter it surprises nobody ; but for a civil 
ot to sanction, it is, we believe, unprecedented. 


8 «ig sound morality, in the eye of the law too, 
' ye proper for the megroes at Harrisburg to 


te - : 
idge’s horses to take them further, and in 


_ they should need relays on their way to Canada, 
they nay find them in the pastures at Peterboro’. 
We have the sincerest sympathy for the fugitive 
P 96, and for all slaves, but we do not believe that 
so armed fight, on stolen horses, is the legitimate 


ath r of procedure. Whither do these doctrines 
ead 88 it regards the morals of both blacks and 


whites? When our three millions of slaves, with 

numerous free-negro and white sympathizers at 
the North, shall be thoroughly unbued with them, 
what security wil! there be, not for horses, merely, 
but for any sort of property? The Cazenovia con- 


venti | the slave to break locks, as well as steal 
horses, and also furnish himself with weapons of 
ind use them bythe way. The advice would 
go but a step further in the same direction, which 
shou'd bid him murder a sleeping family to secure 
the silence and safety of an unpursued retreat. Men 
know not what they do when, upon any pretext and 
f all apon a pretext of philanthropy, they un- 


must of 


n te 


death 


settle the foundations of righteousness itself. 

It seema unfortunate thatextravagances of this sort 
should be so frequently occurring now, to aggravate 
the excitement which pervades the country. Mr. 
Yulee, in the U. S. Senate, spoke of the Cazenovia 
Convention a8 a* sample of Northern opinions and 
feling in regard to the rights of the South” He 
knew better, and so do thousands at the South, who 
nevertheless will avail themselves of such things to 
infame the Southern mind, and accomplish their de- 
signs of sectional predominance or disunion. 


THE CAZENOVIA CONVENTION. 


The Tribune says the 17th proclaimed as the 
motto of the party, ‘Chaplin, Freedom, and Civil 
War” 

John Wesley said of the Antinomians of his 


time, ‘ Surely these are the first-born of Satan,’ but 
we think those theologians of his could not make 
good their claim of primogeniture against these 


philanthropists. These certainly are children of 
more years, or else of greater aptness. 

We are ashamed to have occupied our readers or 
ourselves so much at length with these proceedings 
at Cazenovia, which have nothing novel in them. 
Even fanaticism has its limits, beyond which it can- 
not go, and those limits were nearly reached by these 
people some years since, This is but repetition. 

If it were not for these extravagances, an excited 
age would want one of its natural phenomena. 
Every excited age produces them, modified only by 
the character of the excited topics. And perhaps, 
too, the Gospel would lack one impressive elucida- 
tion. Inthe presence of such assemblies as these 
violent men delight in, how lovely is the spirit and 
how safe the wisdom of the Gospel, as expressed in 
such precepts as the following: Blessed are the 
meek. The servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all. Let your moderation be known 
unto alimen. The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.—Jbid. 


NORTHERN ABOLITIONISTS. 
Correspondence of the N. Y, Christian Inquirer. 


Caroy Sraines, Hampsume Co., Va., 
August 24, 1850. 

It would edify some of our Northern Abolitionists 
to sit and hear how their efforts are appreciated 
Soath of Mason and Dixon’s line. Among the most 
considerate and religious, he would find his most 
determined opponents. They would tell him that 
most of his public demonstrations have only the 
ef ect, whether intended or not, to insult and to irritate, 
») atienate one division of this great and happy. na- 
‘ion from another, to break up our glorious Snion, 
anc then kindle a war of extermination between the 
White and the colored races. He would point him 
to the scenes enacted this summer at Cape May, as 
* foreshadowing of the deadly hostility that would 
instantly spring up between the emancipated slaves 


nd thee ¢ 

prea. r former masters, were they afterwards to at- 
te = to inhabit together the same soil. 

Pater te d tell him that the difficulty in the way 
of universal c 


. emancipation is not want of justice, is 
ant Want of hamanity, is not want of Christianity, 
out difference of color and race. The whole difficulty 
* ‘iat emancipation does not convert a black man 
ae) & white man, He cannot enjoy equal rights 
: shout intermarriage, and nature has placed a bar 
‘0 that which cannot de done away. 

They will tell him, as I heard asserted in the pul- 
o last Sunday, thet the rankest abolitionist does 
. ran the free black of the North as an equal, He 
— es to an inferior caste. He cannot be raised 
pyc Seale of being, for nothing is open to his am- 
a He is Pariah, He creeps about in holes 
“Corners, and is employed only in the most 
— and subordinate services, 

Mi. finn, is the use of all these hostile move- 
by nu! Inflammatory speeches? Who is benefited 
"7 tiem? They do nothing to remove the evil, and 
. py beravate It, 
ve wisest,men both North and South, will tell 
t there is no effective remedy but Cotontza- 

Africa is the continent for the negro race, 
every well-wisher to the colored man must de- 
to see him restored to the home of his fathers. 


Dit 


him, tha 
Tlox, 

tnd 
Sire 





TERRIBLE—VERY! 
Peeping Tom, who now presides over the Boston 
ae in writing froin Washington to that paper, 
‘It is to be noted with regret and mortification, 


that fi , 
es od of the Massachusetts delegation are to be 
marke: 


securin 


Messrs. Allen, Mana, Fowler and Rockwell have 
ae the slaveholding dis- 
the two first, nobod 
®xpected anything better. They are blinded ont 


tables. The tw 
with the people 

some pity for their foll 
ting to be gulled 
and despise them; 


ng 

There may be 
4 and weakness in submit- 
crafty imtriguers, who ridicule 
but whether this ‘mereifal feel- 


success in the mischief they have attempted.’ 


Che Vibcrator. 


PROCEEDINGS OP THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE.] 





SPEECH OF WM. A. WHITE, or Watertown. 
Mr. Presrpent and Farrenps: 

I do not know that in the few words which I wish 
to say this afternoon, I shall find sympathy with any 
one or from any one in this audience. But as I be- 
lieve this platform is free for all, I wish to say a few | 
words in regard to the anti-slavery cause, and also in | 
regard to the remarks that have been made here from 
time to time; and first, as to the present position of 
the anti-slavery cause, and the efforts which have 
been made to forward it. I yield to no one in an in- 
terest in the cause, and I yield to none in a desire to 
put it forward. I believe with the great men at 
Washington, that until this question is settled, we 
shail have no peace in the country. I believe that we 
must settle it now and to-day; that is to say, we 
must settle the principles which we are to maintain, 
which principles, when carried out, will cause a set- 
tlement. 

Now, our friends tell us here, that we are to attack 
the church and clergy, because they are in a pro-sla- 
very position. Very good! But let us look for one 
moment at the position of the church and clergy, 
and see, if we convert every one of the clergy, wheth- 
er we should gain much. What is their position to- 
day? Itstrikes me as one of great weakness. It 
strikes me that if to-morrow we could bring the whole 
clergy of New England to assist us, we should gain 
only so many men, and but little influence. The 
Church has passed from its former position. 

In the palmy days of New England, the Church 
possessed a power rivalling, in its limited sphere, that 
of the Romish Church itself. It could even prevent 
a man from kissing his wife on Sunday. It could 
take part in every department of life, and control it. 
And if it had that power now, I should be warmly in 
favor of converting the clergy. But it has passed 
away, and the great mass of the clergy are like Laza- 
rus of old, who took the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. Of what use, then, is it to convert the Church 
and clergy ? 

The great controlling influence of the time is Mam- 
The gods of the present day are the gold and 
the silver. The devils of the present day are the bro- 
kers and the notaries public. Mr. Webster rises in 
Faneuil Hall, and makes a panic speech, and ten thou- 
sand votes go over to his party. Let us show that 
right is on the side of gain, if need be. I would 
that we could take higher ground. I would that we 
could convert the great masses. But when I am en- 
gaged in a good cause, I must take immediate means 
to bring about my object, by appealing even to pecu- 
niary motives. When my house is on fire, ifa man 
has not religion enough in his heart to assist me, I 
tell him, if my house goes now, his will go next, and 
it starts him from his lethargy. 

I would ask the agents of this society not to turn 
their attention so exclusively to the clergy. I would 
give more to convert State street to the anti-slavery 
cause than to convert the whole clergy of New Eng- 
land; because State street controls New England. 
Go out throughout New England, and you cannot 
find a town so small that it does not manufacture 
something which is sent to this market. You go to 
them and tell them that they must be abolitionists. ‘It 
won't pay,’ they reply. 

I was talking with the collector for a newspaper 
at Harvard the other day. I told him what we want- 
ed was to bring the people up to a higher mark on 
moral and political subjects. He responded, ‘I don’t 
care a d—n about that.” When I told him of what 
Palfrey had done in emancipating his slaves, he suid 
he hadn't heard a word of it. 

Show the people that the system of slavery drives 
this whole tide of emigration into the North; show 
them that the great valleys of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see are ready to receive the stout hearts of the emi- 
grants of the old world, and that no emigrant goes 
there on account of slavery; show them that this 
tide of emigration brings down the price of labor. 
It brings producers here, and not an increase of con- 
sumers at the South. I believe you can inake much 
of it, because it is wrong that we here, the mechanics 
of New England, should be brought to compete with 
any other part of the country where labor is estab- 
lished ona different basis. Let the whole country 
supply occupation to this mass of emigration. Show 
the people of the North, that since the country com- 
menced its exisience, the South has thrown itself in 
the way of the North. Show that the trade of New 
England has tried to sell itselfon account of benefits 
to itself, 
Let me read to you what was testified at the forma- 
tion of our National Constitution. ‘I found,’ says 
Mr. Martin, ‘that the Eastern States, notwithstanding 
their aversion to slavery, were very willing to indulge 
the Southern States at least with a temporary liberty 
to prosecute the slave trade, provided the Southern 
States would, in their turn, gratify them by laying 
no restriction on Navigation Acts,’ 

Here you have the history of the trade of New 
England and the North. They have sacrificed the 
labor of the North to the interests of the South. To- 
day they are bartering the great question of the free 
territories. And what is a tariff to do for the labor- 
ing classes of New England? It is temporarily to 
raise the price of wages here in the North, only to in- 
duce a fresh tide of emigration to bring wages down 
again. The South is reaping the advantage of it. 
The South is having her goods manufactured cheap- 
ly, without increasing her consumers. 

Read what Benton says of the course of the North 
in thiscountry. *‘ This is the conduct of the Northern 
States in relation to slavery in the States—actually 
helping to increase it—actually aiding, and by their 
votes effecting a twice doubling of slave territory and 
slave inhabitation within the United States. I speak 
of States ; for States are accused.’ 

I want your agents to go before the people, and 
show them this fact. The South want labor at the 


mon. 


ple of Massachusetts. 


against him. 


be despised. 


ples against voting, let them not do it. 
don’t believe in voting, I don’t want him to vote. 


all the emigration irto the country into the Northern 
States, by not allowing it to go south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

In this policy, the capitalists are in league with the 
slaveholder, as they get their labor cheap by an over 
supply. They do not pay at the eleventh hour, as 
taught in the Scriptures, but they buy them up by 
the hundreds and thousands. 

Let this be understood. Let the people understand 
that this influence of slavery is a great corrupting in- 
fluence ; that you cannot find a man at the South who 
is not leagued with one of the two great parties. 
Show them that Daniel Webster has becn sold or has 
sold himself a willing s:ave to the South. Show them 
that in his last Newburyport letter, he treats a man’s 
right to himself as if it were only equivalent to a 
right to his horse. He says of Mr. Mann—* His ci- 
tation of a supposed case in point, if it have any anal- 
ogy to the matter, would prove that if Mr. Mann's 
horse stray into his neighbor's field, he cannot lead him 


back without a previous trial by jury to ascertain the 


right.’ Mr. Webster assumes that every black man 
who stands on Northern soil is of course a slave. 
Suppose a horse strays into my field, and Mr. Webster 


comes to get him, and I say the horse is mine—would 
he have a right to lead him out? 
steps on the shore of Massachusetts, he should be 
presumed to be innocent and free, (cheers,] and have 
a jury, and a jury, too, of his peers. 
does a black man stand to the men of New England ? 
He is in a position similar to that of the laborers of 
England to the nobility. 
ed, he is tried by his peers, and not by the noblemen 
of England. Let the black man have this trial. I 
will go for the Compromise Bill, even in that par- 
ticular, if you will allow that he be tried @y blacks. 


I say, when a man 


In what relation 


If a laborer there is arrest- 


{Warm applause. ] 

Mr. Webster has dedicated his speech to the peo- 
I wish to ask Mr. Webster 
whether he has not learned, before this, that it is 
common courtesy to ask leave of the persons to 
whom one dedicates any thing, before it is done. I 
ask whether it would not be a violation of the rights 


of courtesy to write a book in favor of infidelity, and 
dedicate it to Daniel Webster? Well, he has made a 


speech against freedom, and dedicated it to Massa- 


chusetts ; and they have never given him leave to do 
it. 
leave to stay at home. 


{Loud plaudits.: I believe they will give him 
{*Hear! hear!’] I believe 
they will do it by means this Society does not recog- 
nize, by marching up to the ballot-box and voting 
|Sensation.} I believe the women of 


Massachusetts will urge their husbands on to do thiss 


and that the venerable spinsters, of whom my friend 
of the Post speaks, will urge the men to do the same. 


{Enthusiasm.} And that will be an influence not to 
In the rebellion in Rhode Island, it 
was testified that many did not wish to take up arms 


against the government, but the girls told them they 


would spurn them if they did not, and they were 


obliged to. Let them do the same now, in this 
cause. 


[Applause.] 
If there be any here who have conscientious scru- 
If Mr. Foster 


But I ask every man to weigh well this question, 


whether this is not the lever which we must bring to 


bear to throw Mr. Webster out of his place. Do you 
suppose a man like Webster has a sense of shame? 
Who can get up before the people, and make the 


statements he has made, and still retain a sense of 
shame. 


[Applause and groans.] These gentlemen 
who have such a sense of shame for him, would find 


that he would leave them in the lurch, as he has left 


his 987 friends in Boston. (Cheers and hisses.] Mr. 
Webster would not even endorse these hisses.] And, 


as my friend Phillips said last night, ‘if he did, his 
endorsement would not pass current in any respecta- 


ble banking institution.’ 

Our measures must be practical. We must not ask 
them to carry out their religion, for God knows that 
if they did, it would sell you and me into slavery. 
Let them understand that they are pursuing a course 
by which they are robbing themselves, and I believe 
those men of New England who are called shrewd, 
and God only knows why, will change their course. 
They have been working to feed a parcel of lazy vag- 
abonds atthe South. Let them go to the history of the 
United States Bank, and see that the wealth of that 
institution flowed in from the North, and flowed out 
at the South, and never returned. Ask any mer- 
chant of New York, and he will tell you that the 
North loses hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally from the Southern trade. Ask any merchant in 
State street, What is the condition of the planters 
of the South? and he will tell you that their planta- 
tions, are mortgaged, and if cotton falls half a cent, or 
half a farthing, they will fail. 

Mr. Mellen.—The mortgages are not good. 

Mr. White.—The gentleman says something about 
mortgages. 

Mr. Mellen.—I want to hear some one else. 

Mr. White.—I have no doubt, and this audience 
have no doubt, that he wishes to hear himself talk. 
[Laughter.] Benton said, at the commencement of 
one of his speeches, ‘ My friends, and I mean by this 
those who have come to hear the truth, and not those 
who have come to have their ears tickled.’ If the 
gentleman wishes to hear that which will pleas? him, 
let him go to the churches. 

The great mass of the Southerners know nothing 
about trade. A man there may carry a few bushels 
of corn to the editor to pay for his paper, and a little 
to the bootmaker, and a little to the blacksmith. But 
they know nothing of the laws of trade. 

But here we are all connected with trade. When 
I went to the little town of Manchester, recently, I 
found no less than three men who had mortgages on 
slaves in the South. How can you affect such men, 
who feel that the devil has an attachment on their 
property, and that they will receive condemnation 
in the next world, if they do not in this? 

Show the people that, in 1815, John C. Calhoun 
was a tariff man, and after he had made it he did not 
like it, because he said the North was getting rich 
under its influence. You recollect that in the em- 
bargo time, your ships were rotting in the docks, and 
grass growing in your streets. But ten years passed 
awav; manufactures were established, and the wa- 














lowest price. And how do they get it? By turning 


ter, before idle, drove your mills. Then the new 
light passed through the mind of Mr. Calhoun, who 
said, ‘The North robs the South by means of the ta- 
riff, and therefore we must have a change.’ This re- 
minds me.of the race described by Virgil, in which 
one of the competitors, in falling, pulls the other 
down with him ; so as he himself cannot win, he may 
be able to prevent his opponent from winning. That is 
the position of the South. Too lazy to work, just 
as they find us growing up, they will wish to 
change the laws under which our prosperity increases. 
Therefore it is that Mr. Calhoun has secured the name 
he has. Though I do not wish to speak ill of the 
dead, yet it seems to me that his western rival judg- 
ed rightly of him. John Catiline Calhoun he was 
called, thongh Mr. Benton said he would not insult 
that noble old conspirator of Rome, by naming John 
C. Calhoun after him. 

There is only one mode of remedying this difficul- 
ty, and that is, by warning those men who sustain 
slavery, that they shall not receive support here. Let 
these facts be laid before the people, and I care not 
what position they now occupy: I know that they 
will come to you as the iron comes to the magnet. 
The only reason the clergy do not speak out is, that 
they think it would not do any good. We do notre- 
alize the fact, that there has been an immense 
change with regard to the clergy. A hundred years 
ago, when a clergyman passed through the streets, 
every little boy was obliged to take off his hat and 
bow to him. What he said was law; and John Ad- 
ams mentioned it as an encouraging fact, that the 
great mass of the clergy, in the time of our revolution, 
was with them. We no longer respect a man solely 
because he wears a black coat and a white neckcloth, 
but for what he is. within him. Is there a brain 
within that skull, upon which a man may drum and 
bring out tunes to suit himself? [Laughter.] Convert 
the whole clergy of New England, and you will have 
gained but very little. For, the same amount of am- 
munition, the same amount of eloquence, would 
have converted the whole people. The clergyman is 
more open to conviction than you and I. If you can 
address his whole congregation, and tell them these 
truths, you will bring them to you. Therefore I 
ask that these one hundred conventions shall be 
practical conventions, in which facts shall be laid be- 
fore the people, and in which they will be told what 
the interests of the South and the North are. It 
matters very little what position the Church has. 
The Church will not be right until the people are. 
The clergyman is merely the reflection of the senti- 
ment of the people. 

Let us go into this matter practically. Our friends 
of the Peace Movement in Europe do not dwell half 
so much on the clergymen preaching peace, as they 
do on the fact that war takes millions from the poor, 
and that the taxes come out of the people. And 
though I am sorry to say that the heart of the Yan- 
kee lies in his pocket, yet itis so. You will never 
reach it till you take the gilding off! You may say it 
isa low way; yet what has been our experience in 
other reforms ? 

What do you think has moved the people in tem- 
perance matters? That intemperance was wrong? 
No! But by showing that it taxed the people, that 
it cost more than it was worth. This was the way 
we reached the So in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. You must show them that wholesale robbe- 
ry is going on, and that Daniel Webster is lining your 
ears while the South is picking your pockets. [Three 
cheers for Webster, in the galleries.] 

While those very gentlemen are cheering, and en- 
joying themselves, their pockets are being picked all 
the more easily, It is this worship of great men that 
gives the Southern pickpockets all the better chance, 
and therefore I would caution them to look at home, 
and take care of their own concerns. I know that 
many here will sympathize with me in this idea of 
giving a more practical character to this movement. I 
do not wish to speak of motives, but I know, as I live, 
that there are men engaged in this movement, who 
think that, unless their ideas are carried out, they 
cannot be successful; but I believe that the Church 
will live long after slavery is abolished. Call anoth- 
er meeting, and I may express to you my own views 
about the Church. Call that man to order, who at- 
tacks the Chureh on any other than anti-slavery 
grounds. If he says that he cannot do away with 
slavery, except through the Church, tell him you do 
not believe it; that the Church will stand after sla- 
very is abolished ; and though it may need reform- 
ing, yet you desire to emancipate the slave, and are 
willing to bear this yoke for the sake of freeing the 
bondmen of the South. 
TS 


PROP. STUART AND SLAVE CATCHING. 
Extracts from a pamphlet—just published, and well 
worthy of a wide circulation—entitled ‘ Remarks on 
Mr. Stuart’s Book, ‘Conscience and the Constitu- 
tion,” at a meeting in Guilford, (Ct.) August 1, 1850, 
commemorative of Emancipation in the West In- 
dies.’"—-By Rev. G. W. Perkins. 


There is a point of d tion to which even the 
slave rarely descends. There are few slaves who 
are willing to be slaves. Slavery can effect much in 
debasing the human character. Indeed, its worst 
crime is its power and will to deface the image of 
God in its victims. Now and then it works out the 
most difficult problem in this its work of human 
degradation, and ultimately succeeds in so thorough- 
jy crushing and brutalizing the soul, that the 
wretched being is willing to beasiave. But this 
is rare. Nearly all slaves long to be free. When 
they have lost that desire, they have reached the 








That position, voluntarily taken, implies such 
combination of Prrosreeie subserviency, Pendion: 
and utter destitution of all noble buman ities, 
that we stand aghast at the si of one who can 
thus make of himself such e moral monster. But 
many of our public men at Washington have 
ed emnious to plunge, each deeper than the 
into this ing subserviency. Of 

has showed more willi } to: al 

into the car of slavery, and do its dirtiest work, 
Danrex Wesster; when of his own motion 
bowed low his neck, and cheerfully offered to su 
port, ‘to the fullest ? that monstrous bill 
abominations 


But I recali one part of my position. There is a 
lower deep still. It is the condition of that man 
who voluntarily comes forward to defend the slave- 

, and brings his Bible to prove that it is a 
work of justice and a sacred duty to be slave-catchers. 
Beyond this, the sou! of man would seem to be in- 
capable of going. To this last stage has come 
Rev. Moses Sreart, in his book entitled, ‘Con- 
science and the Constitution.’ 

This:book I propose at the present time to examine. 
Not that it requires any great labor. or has thoughts 
of any great value. Indeed, with so much innoce 
has the anthor crossed his own track, that perhaps 
the best criticism which could be constructed would 
be the simple process of placing in parallel colamns, 
his own contradictory assertions. But as he has 
probably given us those views which interest and 
sway the public mind, it may be well to bestow on 
them a little attention. In so doing, I shall be com- 
pelled to follow, to some extent, the topics by him 
discussed. If I shon)d allnde to some positions too 
plain to need refutation, remember that the name of 
Mr. Stuart may give currency to sentiments which 
have no sound argument to sustain them. 

ALLEGED ABRAHAMIC SLAVERY. 

Mr. Stuart commences with the stale argument 
that Abraham was aslaveholder. ‘ Abraham's family 
of slaves must have consisted of at least 1590 per- 
sons.’ It is not easy to see the relevancy of this 
fact, somewhat ostentatiously put forth, to the matter 
in debate. For one who alleges that Abraham was 
a slaveholder must be held to the strict proof of the 
three following propositions, before his argument 
can have the slightest weight in apology for Mr. 
Webster. 
(a) That Abrahamic slavery was the same thing as 
American slavery. 
(b) That Abraham taught or practised the duty of 
catching refugee slaves, 
(c) That Abraham’s example in the matter, imposes 
the slightest obligation on us to do likewise. 
If he fails to prove either of these positions, his 
argument is of no value. For the question is not 
whether there existed in old times various kinds of 
servitude : and that there was in the family of Abraham 
a certain class of persons called servants. That is 
conceded. But the point to be proved is, that the 
condition of Abraham’s servants was that of American 
slavery. American slavery, as defined by the atrocious 
laws of the slave States, is this: ‘Slaves shall be 
deemed, sold, taken and reputed to be chattels per- 
sonal in the hands of their owners and possessors, 
their executors, administraturs and assigns, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.’ ‘The 
slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of 
his person, his industry and his labor: he can do noth- 
ing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing, but what 
must belong to his master.’ 
Mr. Stuart must prove that Abraham’s servants 
were such servants: held under similar law: or he 
proves nothing to the purpose. But that he has not 
attempted. There is not the shadow of such proof 
in the Bible. Nay, there is most ample evidence 
to the contrary. For remember that Abraham and 
his wife were old people—that they wandered about 
among other wandering tribes, with no higher human 
government to enforce the subjection of their slaves, 
It is most plainly absurd that one old man and woman 
in such circumstances could hold as chattels personal, 
1590 human beings, many of them well armed! In- 
deed, Mr. Stuart, with the characteristic incoherency 
of reasoning which habit gives to some men, and 
opium to others, subsequently acknowledges that 
*what the Arabian Sheikhs now are to their petty 
tribes, Abraham was to his 1590 servants!’ This he 
coolly states, after he had argued that Abraham. was 
a slaveholder! If Abraham was simply a Sheikh, and 
not a slaveholder, his case has nothing to do with 
our argument. Again, did Abraham catch fugitives 
from oppression? Did he teach the duty ? Mr. Stuart 
does not allege this, 
But allowing that Abrahamic slavery was identi- 
cal with American slavery: what then? What do 
Mr. Stuart and the whole tribe of apologists for 
slavery mean, when they continually thrast forward 
Abraham as a slaveholder? Do they mean that Abra- 
ham’s conduct either justifies, or renders any less 
criminal, our like conduct? If they say ‘ No, then all 
they say about Abraham is a mere piece of argumenta- 
tive impertinence: it has nothing to do with the 
question. If they say ‘ Yes, then hold them to that 
point, and do not Jet them escape from it. Compel 
them to stand firmly to the position, that what .4bra- 
ham did, it is right for us to do. Abraham lied: 
Abraham had concubines: Abrahain was a polygamist. 
Then it is right for us to do likewise, If the slave- 
holder can screen himself under Abraham’s example, 
so may the liar, and the fornicator, and bigamist. If 
any of you ever hear Abraham’s example quoted as 
an extenuation of slavery, push home this logical 
demonstration upon such an opponent, and Jet him 
not escape. Compel him to abide by his own prin- 
ciples, He is not to be allowed to do as Mr. Stuart 
has done, who, after he had quoted Abraham, and 
used him in defence of Mr.Webster, blindly concedes 
that Abraham was nof a slaveholder at all: and that 
* not what the patriarchs did is our rule,’ 
ALLEGED HEBREW SLAVERY. 
Mr. Stuart next argues with equal logic from the 
alleged fact of slavery among the Hebrews, sanction- 
ed by their divine system of laws. But here, also, his 
whole diffuse argument can be met with this. simple 
question— Mr, Stuart, do you mean to assert that 
slavery among the Hebrews was identical with, or 
like unto, American slavery, defined and enforced by 
South Carolina law ? Do you maintain that the He- 
brews had God’s permission to reduce human beings 
to chattels peeves’, to all intents, constructions and 
purposes whatsoever ? that God allowed them to buy 
and sell human beings like brutes? to put them up 
at auction with cattle and p? that the tribe of 
Dan had « divine law,authorising them to breed slaves 
for the shambles of the tribe of Judah? that Je- 
rusalem was a regular slaye market? Do you assert 
that such slavery existed among the Hebrews? If 
Mr. Stuart says ‘ No, then I ask him: * What do you 
allege the example of Hebrew slavery for? We are 
arguing about ican slavery: a well known thin 
or institution, defined by law which does allow 
these atrocities. If Hebrew slavery is not like that, 
it has nothing to do with the question. Your whole 
elaborate dissertation is just as much out of place as 
it would be, if the eogie of America should deliberate 
whether they should send back the Hungarian re- 
fu to be bung, and Mr. Stuart, in arguing the 

tmative, should prove that the Austrian govern- 
ment did right in hanging murderers ’ 

If Mr. Stuart takes the other side of the alternative, 
and declares that Hebrew servitude was like Ameri- 
then we call on him to prove it. It is 


’ 


not enough to quote a few texts about ‘ bondmen, 








for recapturing fugitives from 
age. 
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very, a8 defined by the savage code of South Cer- 
olina: and that God explicitly commanded the He- 
brews to form and maintain such a system. But 
what then? What does even that prove? Does it 
prove that what the Jews did, and did by God’s per- 
mission, we are authorized to do? If one says * No’— 
then what is the argument about? If the example 
of the Jews does not justify us, then all talk about 
that example, in our present discussion, js mere rant 
and dust. Why allege that example for justification, 
if it affords no justification ? 

But if the reply be,‘ Yes; it is as right for ua to 
hold slaves as for the Jew,’ then we hold you ,to that 
position; and you shall not fly from it, See whet 
the Jews did; and were commanded by God to do. 
Turn to Deut. 7: 1, 2. ‘When the Lord thy God 
shall deliver them [Canaanites] before thee, thou 
shalt smite them and ufterly destroy them: thou shalt 
make no covenant with them, nor show er, Aw them.’ 
That, the Jews to some extent did, and God com- 
manded it. They were to exterminate the nations: 
to kill men, women and children! 

Here Uien hold your opponent to his principles. If 
he alleges the Jew as example and jurtifiertion; 
then he must maintain that a war of extermination is 
right now: that our troops in Mexico might have 
butchered men, women and children in their march, 
and have exterminated the people. ‘The devil can 
quote Scripture for his purposes,’ and our regimental 
chaplains could have justified the butchery from 
Scripture, as logically as slavery is defended from 
the example of the Jews. 





From the Covenanter. 
SWEARING TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution of the United States—its iniqui- 
ties are coming tolight ; its darkness is no longer hid 
under a bushel. The time is fast coming when the 
real ronscience—the regenerated conscience of the 
country—will take ground, una voce, with one mouth, 
against, at least, its pro-slavery guarantees and re- 
quirements. Discussions, c twenty years ago 
—ten years ago—to Covenanters, have found their 
way to the floor of Congress, and are listened to by 
the nation. The following is from a speech by Mr. 
Duer, of New York :— 


‘We have promised to deliver fugitive slaves to 
their masters. This is a portion of the fundamental 
law of our Government. It is not a pleasant task—I 
might use stronger language. Ifthe Union were to 
be formed anew, I thight « lutely refuse to assume 
it. But it is plainly written; it is part and parcel of 
the compact; and we have sworn to perform it. 
Under such circumstances, what is an honest man to 
do? There are two things a man may honestly do. 
The first is to stand by the Constitution ; the other 
isto renounce it—to renounce it in toto, surrendering 
its benefits at the same time that he rejects its bur- 
dens. If { believed with Garrison, that the Consti- 
tution was ‘a compact with hell,’ {should be with 
Garrison a disunionist—an o and avowed one. 
But Garrison blends with his fanaticism a sense 
justice ; he is not a sophistical trickster. He holds, 
I suppose, the old maxim—‘ Give the Devil his due.’ 
Certainly it has not entered his mind that we may 
adhere to the compact where it is for our advantage, 
and repudiate it where it is disadvantageous ; take 
the benefit of stipulations in our favor,and decline to 
execute those that are unfavorable ; receive the re- 
ward of iniquity, and refuse to do the iniquitous ser- 
vice. Tohis mind, asto mine, the issue is, the Con- 
stitution or no Constitution. He is consistent in his 
madness ; he is respectable in his folly. 

But there are those who teach that the contract to 
deliver fugitive slaves is contrary tothe law of God, 
and therefore null and void; and that in swearing to 
support the Constitution, this clause may be consid- 
ered as stricken out. This theory, I believe, had its 
origin in an Abolition Convention held at Buffalo. 
1 shall not attempt its refutation, for I do not think it 
worthy of a very serious or tful notice. It does 
notseem to me respectable. ‘T'o my vision, dishon- 
esty is stamped upon its face. In one of Pascal's 
Provincia] Letters, the question is raised, whether one 
may honestly retain the price of murder. The Jesu- 
it answers the question with a distinction. ‘ If} sa 
he, ‘ the party have fairly killed the man, he may do 
so, but otherwise not.’ I agree with the Jesuit upon 
the latter point. If the bargain be sinful, it is our 
business to refund the consideration money. If we 
make a contract, swear to perform it, and receive 
and retain the stipulated price of our enpeneet, 
we cannot ourselyes of wickedness by a viola- 
tion of faith. The paths of righteousness are not 
strewed with perjury.’ 


sensible a man putting 
law, as he does in what follows :— 


for the dis- 
charge of all our constitutional duties; and as I hold 


Mr. D. acknowledges no ‘higher Jaw.’ 





INPERNAL EXULTATION. 

The Washin Union—the organ of the 
peat party, ae dently so called, ‘the nat- 
ural ally of the Slave Power’—says of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, which has passed both Houses of Con- 

‘It is decidedly liberal 


in ite spiri 
fit of the South—efficient, it is believe 
visions, and well calculated to 


for the bene- 


ei be found in the fifth section— 
Fine iPay al ie compelled, under-® penalty of two 
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From Douglass’s North Star. 
LINES, 
Written on reading the report of the proceedings of 
Congress on the extension of Slavery. 
BY W. C. WALKER. 

O-God! that men should thus forget the price their 
fathers gave, 

Fighting on crimson-colored field, and crimson- 
curdled wave, 

When they sternly cast their lives upon the hazard of 
a die, 

Resolved to live in freedom, or, struggling for it, die. 


O God! that they should desecrate the memory of 
the brave, 

Who, for their children’s children, sunk, each to a 
bloody grave ; 

Who proudly reared their stars and stripes, and 
swore that they would be 

A day-star for each captive, and a beacon for the 
free. 


O! would to heaven that from those graves a start- 
ling voice might come, 

That should thrill far o’er the nation, and should 
reach the humblest home ! 

A voice whose cheering tones might bring a balm to 
heal the smart 

Of the poor cown-trodden bondman’s sore-crushed 
and bleeding heart. 


How long, my country, O how long, shall this dis- 
grace be borne? 

How long shall tender children from their mother’s 
breasts be torn ? 

How long shall bitter, scalding tears fall hot on man- 
hood’s cheek, 

And freedom’s air polluted be with outraged woman's 
shrick ? 


How long shall summer zephrs, from gentle southern 
skies, 

Be laden with the aroma of Christian bondmen’s 
sighs? 

How long each gale be tainted with woman's bitter 
moans ; 

And manhood’s sterner voice be heard, in deep, 
heart-rending groans? 


Well may’st thou, Ethiopia, ‘stretch forth thy hands’ 
for aid, 

And cry to heaven for vengeance—ay, for vengeance, 
long delayed! 

Well may’st thou curse the Christian, and hate the 
Christian's God, 

For thy children are the Christian's slaves—thy blood 
stains Christian sod. 


Thank God! not yet, America, can_all thy children 
bow ; 

Let deathless fame await each name, and laurel 
wreathe each brow, 

Of those who, for their country, for man and for 
the Right, 

Dare firmly stand, unyielding, 'gainst the proud op- 
pressor’s might. 


Courage: defenders of the right, and enemies of 
wrong! 

Not to the swift belongs the race, nor battle to the 
strong: 

Then though your foes swarm on you, like billows 
on the rock, 

Stand firmly and undaunted, and» abide the tem- 
pest’s shock! 


You wage no war for conquest, you strike no blow 
for harm; 
But *gainst'a damning curse, you have dared to lift 
an arm ; 
And though the tempests lower, and the skies are 
dark and drear, 
Yet strike right-manfully for truth, trust God, and 
never fear. 
N. Y. Central College, May 10. 
—<————— 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
STANZAS. 
Brother of the lofty purpose, 
With a high and holy name, 
Coming times and years shall gather 
Hallowing light around thy name! 


Meet the hiss of scorn and envy 
With a mild and gentle speech, 
And let malice waste her vengeance— 
Thou art high above her reach! 


Proudly in thy conscious greatness, 
Front the battle and the storm; 
Lift thy heart above the tempest, 
Snatch thy genius from the worm! 


How! do men repay thy toiling 
With a cynic speech and sneer? 
Trust ye still! theic sons shall gather 
Sorrowing sadly round thy bier! 

They shall plant thy tomb with roses, 


Place the mourning cypress there, 
Linger where thy dust reposes, 





Selections. 


LUCIUS MANLIUS SARGENT AND |, 


EDMUND QUINCY. 


From the Boston Transcript of Sept. 4. 

my. No. XI. There is nothing particu- 

ing in the fact, that men who deal in 

treason and blasphemy should also 

deal in that of prevarication and i—for, if 

y will not spare God and their country, individu- 

ole cap, crease Ange to. conage Sean sneer 
assau 


done 
with him or if? So spake the veracious and amiable 
Garrison. This statement stands by itself, and is 
obvious!y intended to convey the impression to such 
as read the statement over, that, instead of | — 
rebuked the blasphemy of this very bad citizen, 
myself had written a blasphemous article. Ecce ho- 
mo! This is the very Garrison who inquires if his 
whole life has not been ‘ devoted to all that is Christ- 
like? 

Again: In the Transcript of June 3, the following 
passage occurs, in one of my articles—* Mr. Garri- 
son says— In former years, Sigma was an able and 
Saithful laborer in the un cause of temperance, 
and cared not who hun fanatical or irreverent.’ 
This is untrue. There never was a time when Sig- 
ma believed himself independent uf the opinions of 
wise and men—there never was atime when 
he ‘cared not who called him fanatical or irreverent. 
There never was a time when he was not fully sus- 
tained, by the opinions of the very best men in the 
community, in the advocacy of the temperance cause,’ 
&c. Such was the passage. 

Now, J have stated that Garrison is in the practice 
of publishing in his paper, or pretending to publish, 
the strictures upon his proceedings from other jour- 
nals; and that he did so upon the same principle 
which induces a bad boy, who has been deservedly 
whipped, to say it didn't hurt him. In the Liberator 
of Aug. 26, Garrison affects to pursue this plan, 
and quotes a part of the above passage, leaving off 
at the word ‘untrue’ This, as the reader cannot 
fail to perceive, represents me as uttering a senti- 
ment, entirely different from that presented. by the 
passage entire. Here is Garrison himself; the very 
image and superscription of the man. No gentleman 
would do this—no man of honor or common honesty 
would do this. No body but Garrison, or some of 
his confreres, would do this. 

My dear Mr. Transcript, I handed you, afew days 
ago, for pernsal, a letter of three pages, from a high- 
ly respected friend, the Mayor of one of our neigh- 
boring cities. I had received it that day. After 
thanking me for the ‘ printed sheet *T had sent him, 
and for my efforts in opposition to these ‘disorgani- 
zers and maniacs,’ he proceeded, very ably and ear- 
nestly, to exhibit his detestation and abhorrence for 
this whole brotherhood of pestilent fellows. This 
letter seemed incomprehensible to me. I had sent 
my friend no printed sheet. Shortly after, through 
the attention, doubtless, of the * Christlike’ Garrison, 
I received a ‘printed sheet? myself. The- mystery 
was explained. The ‘printed sheet’ contains three 
columns, composed of garbled extracts from these 
Transcript articles, on Blasphemy ; and, at the end, | 
two columns purporting to be a letter dated Boston, | 
July 15, 1850, to the Editor of the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, over the signature of D, Y. This 
letter was so very full of falsehood and abuse in re- 
gard to myself that | never supposed it to be the pro- 
duetion of any person, claiming to be a gentleman. 
Now my excellent friend, who wrote me the letter, | 
which I gave you, did so without having glanced at | 
the two last columns, which constituted the main ob- 
ject of Garrison. in circulating the ‘ printed sheet”, On 
the very day after the ‘ printed sheet’ was sent to me, 
two gentlemen, on the Pps mag thanked me for the 
‘ printed sheet’ | had sent them, remarking that they 
had read the articles before, in the Transcript. I 
was quite amused, while at the Post Office, to per- 
ceive that almost everybody bore off a ‘printed sheet.’ 
My friends, relatives and connection were duly serv- 
ed with the * printed sheet’ at their dwellings. The 
‘ Christlike’ Garrison, who, long ago, published his 
‘final rejoinder, has circulated this ‘printed sheet,’ 
at no little expense of time, money, and toil. 

But we are soon to have an Anti-Slavery Fair, and 
funds will be raised to pay for this effort in favor of 
abolition ; and for the Liberator; and to feed Garri- 
son, that, under color of anti-slavery, he may contin- 
ue to preach Treason, Blasphemy and Falsehood. 
Am I rightly informed, that not a farthing of al! col- 
lected at these famous fairs goes directly to purchase 
the freedom ofa single slave? Surely, it behooves 
all those who dispese their money, shrewdly to in- 
quire in regard to its appropriation ! 

Not long after I received the ‘ printed sheet, I was 
favored, by the. attentive Garrison, with a copy of 
the Liberator, which, after causing it to be fumigat- 
ed, I proceeded to glance oyer, carefully placing 
myself near an open window, and, to windward of 
this highly aromatic journal. The first thing that 
met my eye was the ‘printed sheet? and afterwards, 
a statement from the Dedham Gazette, importing that 
the scurr:lous letter of July 15, °50, was the work of 
Mr. Epmunv Quincy. Sir, I will not believe it; 
and Lam shocked that the Dedham Gazette should 
ascribe to this inoffensive person a letter so full of ab- 
solute falsehood, and so singularly barren of common 
sense. My very sincere respect for the father of this 
unfortunate individual will compel me to disbelieve 
this story as long as ible. The writer of the 
letter has gone back, for nearly half a century, and 
brought forward my personal concerns—my private 
affairs—for what? To prove that Garrison is not 
guilty of blasphemy! How different from my own 
course! The only allusion that I have made to Mr. 
Garrison’s private relations, has been in the state- 
ment that he had the reputation, in ‘private life, of 
being an amiable man. 

It is an axiom, among men of just and honorable 
feelings, that he who parades the private, personal 





Breathing penitential prayer ! 


Hearken ! there are tones of music 
Stealing on thy. sleepless ears.; 

In the midnight, at the noontide, 
In thy sadness and thy tears! 


’Tis the prophet-prelude swelling 
From the ages yet to be, 

And thy name is sweetly mingled 
‘With the echoing melody ! 


Now York, Aug. 26, 1850. 
~~ 


THE TEMPTER. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
If angels in the heavens rejoice 
O’er one returning soul, 
Who, broke from iron bonds of vice, 
Treads back to virtue’s goal; 
What power shall greet with demon laugh 
The spoiler’s deed of hell, 
Who bids the rescued drunkard quaff 
The cup by which he fell? 


The exccration of the just, 
The world’s united scorn, 

Be on that shameless child of lust, 
Perdition’s foulest spawn, 

Who lures the wretched being back, 
That once escaped his door, 

Swathing in darkness doubly black 
The soul he stained before. 


Wo! wo! to him who lifteth up 
To his weak brother's lip, 
The demon’s sacramental cup, 
Hell's seal of fellowship ! 
Its every drop shall yet return 
With tires of vengeance red, 
And through th’ eternal midnight 
On his devoted head. Bee 


And ten-fold woes his sou) await, 
Who tempts the rescued back 

From virtue’s straight and narrow gate, 
‘To error’s. devious track. ' 

The burnings of the nether pit, 
Outdone by flames within, 

Fires in the tortured bosom, lit 
By self-avenging sin. 





concerns of another, which have not the slightest re- 
Jation to the question in issue; and, to disprove a 
charge of blasphemy, seeks arguments among the 
follies and indiscretions of an old man’s youth, is a 
consummate puppy—a miserable blackguard. Now, 
the writer of the letter has done this. How then 
dare the editor of the Dedham Gazette to cast this 
dishonorable and degrading imputation upon Mr. 
Edmund Quincy ! 

Besides, sir, my relations to this individual have 
been such as not at all to authorize the expectation 
of a scurrilous assault from him. His conduct to 
me has ever been extremely civil and respectful. Oa 
my part, though ever ready to sympathize with those 
who have mourned and deplored over his preposte- 


rous and fantastical career, and perfectly aware of 


his intimate fellowship with those bad citizens; I 
have scrupulously abstained from the slightest allu- 
sion to Mr. Edmund Quincy, during. the present 
discussion, from an extreme reluctance to give pain 
in a quarter where I desired to give pleasure only, 
When, a year or two since, the editor of the Daily 
Advertiser reported, in two columns, side by side, 
the simultaneous addresses of Miss Abby Folsom 
and Mr. Edmund Quincy, both addressing the Chair 
at the same moment, I was very truly sorry for it; 
and the more so, because though I inwardly resolved 
not to laugh at the predicament of this unfortunate 
individual, I was completely carried away by the 
mischievous humor of the presentment. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Mr. Edmand Quincy is not the wri- 
ter of theletter. Credat Judes Apella—non ego. I will 
not believe it until he swears to it, before a Justice 
of the Peace; and this | apprehend he will not do, 
having resigned his.own commission, if I understand 
it aright, on the ground that no man hada right to 
be a Justice, or to make one. So you see I shall 
never believe this vile slander. 


says :— 

‘It was in this book, by the way, that this Censor, 
who condemns Mr. Garrison and the abolitionists for 
their scurrility towards opposers, . to- 


LY tri? 


controversy, and submitted to 


thor of this sc 





itor, does any Gne believe that Mr 
r “tell such a confounded li 


had the very fauity 
diocesan of another State in my thoughts. 

This lying letter-writer says of me— 

‘One day, two or three years ago, he fell upon 8 
handcartman, in our streets, assisted by his son, 
an uncommonly robust young man, and thrashed him 
to his heart’s content, because the churl objected to 
their dog’s treating some goods in his keeping as 
Launce’s dog did the. gentlewoman’s Farthingale.’ 


Here, my dear Mr. Editor, is another deliberate 
lie; and how the Editor of the Dedham Gazette can 
reconcile it, even to his accommodating conscience, 
to ascribe the falsehoods of this reckless scribbler, 
D. Y., to Mr. Edmund Quincy, I cannot conceive. 
The incident referred to was one which might easily 
happen to almost any citizen; it is really not worth 
relating; and yet 1 must briefly relate it, or suffer 
a lie, now so industriously circulated by Garrison. 
to pass for truth:—I was passing up Court street. 
with my son, followed by a favorite dog of his—it is 
troublesome to be followed by a puppy at any time— 
I find it so, at present. Hearing the puppy yelp, | 
turned round, and saw a man hurling pieces o 
wood at the dog. I bade him desist. He answer- 
ed very roughly. I laid my hand upon his arm, 
without any violence, and again bade him desist. 
He replied with increasing insolence, and my son 


shook him, for an instant, by the shoulder. .Vot a! 


blow was struck. A man, with a long red goatee, 
interfered ; and as he stood with his head raised, and 
the goatee pointed towards me— the handle towards 
my hand’—it seemed to me ‘the instrument I 
was to use.” Accordingly, to the edification and 
amusement of all present, I took him by the goatee— 
leniter, manus imponens ; and, turning him in anoth- 
er direction, requested him, ‘most respectfully,’ as 
Mr. Manmhas it, to go home. As I have said, not a 
blow was struck. Now, other authority and better 
than the Dedham Gazette will be required to con- 
vince me that Mr. Edmund Quincy has written and 
caused to be published, in New York, over the sig- 
nature of 1). Y., in relation to my son and myself, a 
lie, so direct and so absolute. 

Here, of course, were technica] assaults and bat- 
teries. The owner of the handcart and the goatee 
renee as usual, to the Police Court; and mee 

errill, with great good humor, im d the small, 
customary fine He of the handc ed to Mr. 
J. C. Park to commence a civil action. The case 
was a clear one; and u few dollars were cheerfully 
given to avoid a ridiculous contest, in which the 
plaintiff must necessarily obtain a verdict, and pos- 
sibly for more than the trifle we were willing to 
give. 

The goatee man employed a fellow, named Tas- 
ker, who commenced a suit, laying his damages at 
#2000, when Lawson & Harrington would not have 
given more than two cents for the whole goatee as 
curled har. Of this 1 took no notice, Not long 
before the term began, Tasker came to my office, 
and asked me if I should not like to settle the ac- 
tion. I told him that I intended to submit the value 
of the goatee to a jury—and the question of his 
mal-practice to the court; as, from all I had heard, 
it was about time for aim to be thrown over the 
bar. I never heard anything more of that suit 
about the goatee. 

Now, instead of being the manifest and the mali- 
cious falsehood—the sheer lie—that it is, suppose the 
statement, that, ‘awith the assistance of my son, a 
very robust young man,’ I had ‘ thrashed the handcart- 
man to my heart’s content, to be trae—what then ? 
How far would that go to relieve Garrison from the 
charge of being a paid preacher of blasphemy and 
treason? Everybody knows what a logical creature 
Mr. Edmund is. No one therefore will believe him 
to be guilty of such a non sequitur as this. Hence 
we have additional proof, that a very great wrong has 
been done to hin by the Editor of the Dedham Ga- 
zette, in wickedly charging him with the authorship 
of this miserable tissue of weak and malicious false- 
hoods. 

The writer of the letter says, that I once published 
a volume of poems, which, though upon a serious sub- 
ject, made him merry. This is the common effect 
of serious things upon light-headed people. Another 
striking proof, that Edmund is not the author of the 
lying letter. The volume was published first in 1812, 
and the third and last edition, by Wells & Lilly, in 
1815, when Mr. Edmund was scarcely out of his dia- 
pers. Another proof, The writer of the letter does 
not think much of my rhymes. Nor dol. But what 
have my rhymes spun nearly forty years ago, to do 
with my reasons, in favor of frowning down a gang of 
traitors and blasphemers at the present day ? The vol- 
ume was lauded altogether beyond its deserts, and 
very deservedly criticised, I dare say. 

The writer of this letter says that my Dealings 
with the Dead are tedious. What a fastidious fel- 
low heis! 1 exceedingly fear that he will not bea 
whit better satisfied with my dealings with the living. 
Here is another proof that Mr. Edmund Quincy is 
not the author of the lying letter, tor nobedy who con- 
siders the character and condition of his associates 
and co-ordinates, will ever charge him with unreason- 
able fastidiousness, 

He next falls upon the Temperance Tales, and 
says that they were good for. little, and have long 
been forgotten. Well, it is not for me to say a word 
to the contrary of this. I only ask, what, in the name 
of common sense, has al] this to do with Garrison’s 
blasphemy ? 

These Temperance Tales are said to have done 
a little good in their day,and L thank God for noth- 
ing more gratefully than for permitting me to be the 
humble minister of that good, through their pnblica- 
tion, Thave a curious record of the conversions 
these humble and simple narratives have wrought 
here and in other Jands ; and I am half inclined to 
suspect the story about their being utterlv forgotten 
may, after all, be another of this seribbler’s lies. 
Thank Heaven, they contain no sentiment adv-rse 
to the laws of God or the Constitution of my country 
—that there is nothing there to Jessen any man’s re- 
spect for the Sabbath, or to diminish his reverence 
for ‘the most fashionable book’—to inculcate sedi- 
tious priociples, orto break up the foundations of so- 
ciety—to insult the teachers of picty and religion; 
or to stimulate my countrymen—with the banner of 
non-resistance expanded to the breeze —to resist to 
the utmost the laws and Constitution of their country. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Editor, as you perceive, to 
defend Mr. Edmund Quincy from the scandalous 
charge madé by the Editor of the Dedham Gazette, 
of being the author of the tissue of absurdities and 
lies transmitted from Boston to New York, in the let- 
ter over the signature of D. Y, If that Editor had 
said, that Mr. Edmund Quincy had filled the hearts of 
his nearest friends with a deep sense of grief and 
shame by his ridiculous and vicious conduct, as one 
of these as) 2 wi or that his near friends had al- 
most persuaded themselves to seek a melancholy 
solace in the idea, painful as it is, that he was 
actually crazy ;—or if this Editor had asserted that 
Mr. Edmund Quincy had put the finishing hand to 
natare’s work, and made an ass anda fool of him- 
self—I should not.have stepped forth in his defence. 
All this I have heard so often, and from persons, 
for whose good judgment I entertain so much re- 
spect, that I should have avoided an unprofitable 
blic sentiment. But, 
sir, when the Editor. of the m Gazette so far 
forgets himself as to proclaim aloud, that Mr. Ed- 
muad Quincy is the author of so much impertinence 
and absordity, and of su many wicked and malicious 
lies—all Lean say> is, that he ought to be talked to. 

The question painfully returns—who is the au- 

i urrilous Jetter? Sure enough, who 
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grou 
bis hands on the following morning. I have 
had my letter returned ge with one from the 
tor, SING TO INSERT IT!!! 
The injustice of this proceeding is so ‘ open, 
and palpable’ that it calls for no comment. Every 
man of just and gentlemanlike feelings must regard 
it with contempt. May I ask of you, sir, as a lover 
of fair play, to give it an insertion in the Post ? 
Very respectfully yours, 
Epmunp Quincy. 


Dedham, Sept. Sth, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

Sir—Your paper of last evening contained an ar- 
ticle under the signature of ‘Sigma, upon which, as 
it was mainly devoted to me, I must ask your per- 
mission to make some remarks. 

And, first, as to my personal identity. Sigma is 
unwilling to believe that 1 could be the author of the 
letter to the Anti-Slavery Standard which has grieved 
his righteous sou!. He even refuses to credit it, un- 
Jess I made oath to the same before a competent 
magistrate. Now, painful as it is to forfeit the good 
opinion of one whose good opinion is so well worth 
having, I must own the soft impeachment which at- 
tributes the letter tome. If Sigma. insist upon my 
purgation by the ordeal of ewearing, I hereby offer 
to appear before any commissioner of justice of the 

ce he may select, and make affidavit to the fact. 
Fie mistakes my scruple as to oath-taking. I have 
none against taking an oath which I mean to keep 
—as to tell the truth or to perform a trust. My ob- 
jection is to an oath which I cannot i 
observe. This was the reason of my resignation of 
my commission of the peace, to which he alludes. 
When I came to consider that I held it. under an 
oath to do certain things enjoined in the Constitution 
(the rendition of fugitive slaves, for one,) which! 
was deliberately resolved never to do, it apppeared to 
me that, as a man of honor and integrity, I had 
nothing for it but to resign an office which I could 
hold only by virtue of an oath that I felt bound to 
break on the first opportunity. The lapse- of some 
dozen years has only strengthened this opinion. 
That act may have been ‘ preposterous and fantas- 
tical ;’ but it stillappears to me one of very simple 
morality. 

Sigma further thinks I could not have written that 
letter, because - past conduct to him had been ‘ ex- 
tremely civil and respectful.” Of course, I treated 
him like a gentleman, as long as he conducted him- 
self like one. -I used to regard him as a well mean- 
ing, thongh somewhat absurd and inflated person, 
and rejoiced in the measure of help he gave to the 
temperance cause. But-when he undertook to attack 
Mr.-Garrison, a man whose friendship is one of the 
chief pleasures and honors of my life, with a coarse 
scurrility and vituperative insolence to which even 
the licentiousness of the American press scarcely 
affords a parallel; when he heaped his unmanly in- 
sults upon my revered friend, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, a 
woman whom the late Doctor Channing justly char- 
acterized as ‘ that beautiful example of womanhood ’ 
—a woman honored and loved by persons on both 
sides of the Atlantic, not merely superior to Sigma 
in mental and moral qualities and in social rank, but 
superior even to his own opinion of himself in these 
particulars ; when he poured his ruffianly abuse upon 
her for maintaining the well known doctrines of the 
religious society of which she is a member and a 
minister, in terms which would have caused an in- 
dignant interposition on the part of any gentleman, 
had it been a street walker to whom they were ap- 
plied ; when he bespattered many other of my es- 
teemed friends 


edie 


* With the bile whose black’ning river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver,’ 


and only spared myseif, characteristically enough, as 
he himself admits, on account of the social position I 
happen to possess ; in view of all these circumstan- 
ces, I felt that it was a case forchastisement. It was 
no pleasant task. J was perfectly well aware of the 
violent and unscrupulous character of the adversary 
I was about to provoke. I undertook it, however, 
and have no reason to be dissatisfied with the manner 
in which I performed it, or with the effect it has had. 

Well, sir, what was the chastisement I proposed to 
administer? Why, simply, a statement of his claims 
to be a judge over our Israel, He in gross language 
accuses me of ‘parading his private, personal con- 
cerns.” That the concerns of his upon which I have 
commented are ‘personal’ to hin, | admit. That 
they are ‘private,’ I deny. Had I been willing to 
commit the impropriety with which he groundiessly 
charges me, [ can assure you that I eaalt have made 
that letter mach more amusing, if not more edifying. 
No, sir, I did but pelt him with bouquets, as if he had 
been Jenny Lind herself; when, if I were not (as 
they say at the west) ‘in town with a pocket-full of 
rocks,’ it was not because I had not plenty offered 
me onall hands. His published works and his pun- 
ishment by an open court of justice were all that I 
animadverted upon. Are not these public property ? 
May I not express my opinion upon them without be- 
ing guilty of intruding on private life? I think I 
did justice to his works both in poetry, prose and war. 
T will not deny that I tried to put some of them and 
him in a ludicrous point of. view—and, if I am 
not shamefully flattered, with some little success. 
But what though? Is Sigma too great a manto be 
laughed at in the papers : 


‘Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


Why, sir, you may hardly credit it, but it is a 
solemn fact, that those oy ent newspapers have 
even had the assurance to laugh at me! And, to do 
the dogs justice, some of them did it uncommonly 
well. Ihave acollection of some of the best whic 
I entitle, ‘Gems or my CeLestiat Crown,’ 

But Sigma wishes to know what these thing have 
to do with his strictures on Mr. Garrison and his 
friends. Justthis. They show what ension of 
mind, character and life he has to sit in’juadgment 
upon and condemn, in the spirit of St. Dominic and 
the language of Judge Jeffreys, men at least as good 
as himself. He ‘takes their heresy for grented, and 
fulminates his anathemas er cathedra, That letter 
was meant.to unfrock him, tashow that he isa mock 
inquisitor, an abbot of unreason having no authority 
to bind or to loose. His articles have no argument 
in them. Their whole weight depends on the weight 
of the writer’s character, That letter was an at- 
tempt to discover, by approximation at least, how 
much it weighed. 

The only material contradiction Sigma’s repiy con- 
tains of anything in the Standard letter, is the denial 
that he meant Bishop Eastburn by ‘Bisnor Beasrt- 
ty? in ‘the Rey. Solomon Spittle’” I shall not cer- 
tainly impugn this denial, though I think it will take 
most of those that remember the book by surprise. 
The reasons, as I remember them, for supposing 
Bishop Eastburn to be meant, were these :—1, Be- 
cause he was the nearest bishop. 2, On account of 
the resemblance between the real and the fictitious 
name—certainly an unfortunate one, if he was not 
meant. 3. Because it was currently reported at the 
time, that Bishop Eastburn had made use of the ex- 
pression attributed to Bishop Beastly, viz.: ‘that 
every gentleman smoked.’ But since the offensive 
intention is disclaimed, as far as he is concerned, I 
do most heartily ask the pardon of that eminent 
late for having brought him into such company. Bat 
I do not see that Si has improved his position at 
all. Though he did not mean Bishop Eastburn, he 
‘had in his thoughts’ the ‘very faulty diocesan of 
another State.’ The argument is this. A man who 
will denounce a real or imaginary Rt. Rev. Father 
as uttering ‘an absolute, palpable and impude:t 
falsehood’ for the harmless colloquial exaggeration 
that ‘every gentleman smokes ’—meaning (which is 
unfortunately trae) almost every one—is not entitled 
to condemn the abolitionists for denouncing clergy- 

own sach 
the revealed will of God. _ 
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and 80, dec 
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on which my letter ‘went 
inform. Si that they 
paid Mr, Garrison, were fur- 
private contribution, (not confined to abo- 
and I am happy to say the adventurers de- 
made so remunerative an investment. 
rther, that the anti-slavery fair is not held for the 
benefit of Mr. Garrison or the Liberator, and that 
the proceeds go to the dissemination of no opinions, 
excepting such as are strictly anti-sl 
I ven Parco sir, to characterize as it deserves 


se 
His 


Peer 


u 


Whether either or all of these epithets rightly de- 
scribe me, I shall also leave, without argument, to the 
judgment of an impartial pablic. T would say, how- 
ever, that it ill one who whines about the 
violation of his private life, because I commented 


‘on his published works and public punishment, to 


endorse ramors concerning my relations with my 
family, which a word of inquiry would have told him 
were false and slanderous. 

Your contributor, sir, is not fitted for the busi- 
ness he is in. His skin is too thin for a newspa- 
per writer. Marsyas, after he was flayed, was a 
pachydermatons animal compared with him. If he 
cannot stand the test of ridicule, he had better turn 
his hand to something else. Especially, he should 
remember that, of all men, he that lives in a glass 
house should be most careful how he throws stones 
at his neighbor’s windows. T will leave him here, 
for the present, commending to his consideration 


honest Stephano’s advice to Trinculo— Ever while 


thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head!’ 

There is another thing relating to Sigma, but not 
connected with this matter, which I had intended to 
have said here. But I have already devoured the 
lion’s share of your columns, Perhaps, with your 
kind indulgence, I will make it the subject of a 

rief communication, at a future day. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDMUND QUINCY. 
pa 
WOMAN: 


HER WRONGS, RIGHTS, CAPACITIES AND DUTIES. 
BY REY. L. H. D, WEBSTER. 


It is humiliating to consider the extreme lethargy 
that has fastened upon the female mind. Woman 
seems to be least interested in the subject that most 
interests her. But as humiliating as it is, it is too 
trie. ‘Thousands of females, and those of intelli- 
gence, too, readily believe they possess al] the rights 
the God of nature designed them to have ; and are 
as contented in their narrow sphere of dependence, 
as the bird that has always lived ina cage. If this 
is not humiliating, it would puzzle one to know what 
is. All the rights God has designed for woman! 
Has she no higher sphere than that of dependence ? 
Is she but a servant or toy? Is she the weaker sex ? 
What is that beautiful, all-grasping mind, given to 
her for? For man to clip and shape to suit his fan- 
cy ?. Or has the Father designed her for a universe of 
action—the depths of metaphysics, the sublimity of 
art, the grandeur: of Jiterature, the beauty of affec- 
tion and love? Let the impress of God on her 
mind be the answer, When He writes an essay to 
man, He never makes blunders. And, in prescrib- 
ing the limits of woman’s sphere, He has written it 
in unmistakable characters upon her soul—THE oR- 
GANIZATION OF HER MIND. 

* But,” says one, ‘should society give to woman 
rights equal with her brother, she would not receive 
them. She would spurn them from her as an in- 
trusion upon the sanctity of feminine modesty and 
grace.’ This all may be true, as to a large majori- 
ty, but it proves nothing, only that she has been so 
long crushed beneath man’s heel, that she believes 
‘what is, is right.’ By the time she lives up to the 
appreciation of her calling and destiny, she will 
enter on them with joy and thanksgiving. 

Bat what are her rights, in the light of reason and 
humanity ? 

Where is her sPpHeRe—throwing aside the kitch- 
en, nursery and drawing-room clamor of the times ? 
Where is the cireamference of her actions, beyond 
which she is not to pass at the peril of her womanli- 
ness? What are the boundaries of her world? 

These are important questions, which must be an- 
swered soon. The world will eventuully answer 
them—not now, it is too blind and deaf. Were the 
writer called upon to answer them, he would say, in 
all candor and sincerity, the UNIVERSE, broad and 
boundless, is her sPHERE. 

Wherever the intellect has climbed or penetrated, 
it is hers to climb and penetrate. Wherever Litera- 
ture, Politics, Morals and Religion beckon man, 
they also beckon woinan, not to bedim her grace 
and loveliness, but that she may soften and vivify 
them by her refinement. It isa cheering truth, 
that whatsoever she touches, does not so much mar 
her beauty, as she beautifies it, 

To many it is a startling proposition, that woman 
should be the compeer of man, in the investigation 
of science, making Jaws, and meteing out judicial 
decisions. But it is only startling because it is new. 
The proposition, that al} men-are brothers, once 
startled a mighty theocracy; yet that \proposition 
was none the less true. The proposition that ‘all 
men are created equal’ once startled our political 
mother across the waters, yet it wasa ‘self-evident 
trath.’ Becanse it is startling, then, does not prove 
it false. 

‘ But,’ says another, ‘ would you have our moth- 
ers, wives, sisters and daughters, mingle with. the 


| rabble at the ballot box, in legislative bodies, and 


temples of justice? Would you have them leave 
the peaceful fireside, and grapple with the toiling 
millions in the field, shop and in commerce?’ Ah! 
if they were admitted to the ballot box, there would 
be no rabble; if they were admitted to our legisla- 
ture, there would not be the wrangling, vulgarity and 
blasphemy that now disgrace them. If they were 
elevated to the rank of judicial umpires, there 
would not be the cold, crue! formality that now fre- 
quently outrages Humanity and Right. The grace 
and charts that now flow forth from woma:i, beauti- 
fying the social circle, would be taken into all the 
walks of life, dissipating the brutal sensuality that 
robes our land in gloom, and making the scientific, 

litical and religious circles, like - He fireside, the 

of affection, wisdom and peace. 

But it is asked, if we would have woman into 
the fields, shops, and marts of commerce. 0 wo- 
man wants to. All we ask for her is an equal privi- 
lege in the field of intellect. Give her that, and it will 
be time to debate the extent of her physical duties. 
She has more physical labor than she ought to per- 
form, in the common routine of household toil. 
When she needs more than that, it will be time to 
tremble, lest: she drive man from the field, the ms- 
chine and shop. I would like to ask those who so 
much fear the female mind would become gross, sen- 
sual and masculine, by its contact with all the mental 
struggles of the day, what is it that makes the fire- 
side so peaceful and calm—so free from blasphemy 
and immorality ? 

It is because man becomes so disgusted with 
strife, dissipation and profaneness abroad, that he 
seeks peace and refinement at home. Woman is 
there. She has made it whatitis. Were it not the 
case, how could we keep the vulgar rowdyism that 
now characterizes our elections and legislative 
bodies from creeping into the social circle? We 
go to the evening festival, the dance, the concert, 
and the most sensual and vicious are polite and affa- 
ble. Why? Woman is there. 

The low jest and bl mies are hushed in her 
presence. is it be abroad. Her smiles 
and grace’ would exert a hallowed inflnence on all 
around. Qur elections would be civil, peaceable 


| Lives Lost on the Lakes.—There have been no less 
than three hundred and sixty lives lost this season, | 





by various disasters, on the lakes. 
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Cholera and Diarrhea Cordiy, 
feos is a prompt and certain cure for Dish 

and the various summer complaints of the bowey, 
It is a remedy which the former Proprietor has ww 
in his practice for the last ten years with remariat 
success, If taken in season, it will prevent the [is 
entery and Cholera. The first symptom of the (hi, 
ra is a slight Diarrhoea, which, if allowed to yy. 
checked, oftentimes terminates fatally. If this (x. 
dial is taken on the first appearance of this snp. 
tom, it will be sure to check the difficulty sl ing 
and prevent, perhaps, a fatal result. It is 2 vem. 
ble compound, pleasant to take, and perfectly jim. 
cent in its operation on the system. Hunimd¢ 
Dr, Clark's patients have offered their testimony 
favor of this cordial, who have experienced its tew 
ficial effects on their own persons. It is no ina. 
tion on the public, but a medicine which will lid 
that is claimed for it. 

It is put up in extra pint bottles, at the exceeisy 
low price of 50 cents each, which makes it come wid 
in the means of those in moderate circumstances 

Prepared and sold by CLARK, PORTER & (0, 
382 Washington street, Boston. Sold also by ke 
di & Co., 8 State street; Brown & Price, Salen; 
Sylvanus Dodge, Danvers; David Mead & Co, Lm 

July 5. tf. 


DRS. CLARK & PORTERS 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, ir 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humor ¢ 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditied 
Uleers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver vi 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, lr. 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females (i 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c, A sure and ceriancnt 
or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it ©. 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directim, 
and faithfully persevered in. 


For the Liberator. 


ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 
From numerous respectable testimonies setting 
the beneficial effects of Drs. Clark & Porter's Pix 
cea, we feel it a duty to recommend this populat a 
icine to those afflicted with scrofulous hurry wet 
all diseases arising from an impure state of the bo 
We know several persons who have tested the rites 
of this panacea, and they consider it for the ae 
for which it was designed, the best preparatia )° 
offered to the public. It has been administered Wit 
success for chronic diseases of the liver and his 
and various other complaints, including en 
consumption, with ulceration of the lungs, ao , 
in the certificates of cures. We have no hesitawa® 
saying that we believe the Anti-Scrofubm P a 
will do all that the proprietors claim for care 
it will take precedence of all other preparations ah 
in use, * * * This is a volunteer notice 0 ga # 
of the writer, who has no other interest m er 
the medicine farther than the wish to eg? 
extensively known and appreciated. ¢ ree) 
learn that the increasing demand for ern o 
Porter’s panacea induced them to relingue oe 
old quarters in Carver street for the elega’* ' 
spacious establishment No. 382 Washing ro 
Liberty Tree Block. Success to their enterpm 
the wed 
(3 Having derived much benefit eT ar 
this PR: stiy we say ‘ditto’ to W's ar A 
Ed. Lib. 





Great Cough Remedy! 


For the Care of 
COUGHS, COLDS. 
HOARSENESS, BRONT, oy 
WHOOPI MG-COUGH, : 
ASTHMA wi CONSU® 
ip offering to the community this J 

remedy for diseases of the eet 
not our wish to trifle with the lives 
afflicted, but frankly to lay before ST ie 6 
of distinguished men, and some a ‘ for therose™® 
its success, from which they can judge no wid om 
We sincerely pledge ourselves °° _ nor wil 
tions or false statements of it gee which 
hold out any hope to suffering humanit? 
will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here give” 
quiry from the public into all we vette 
sured they will find them perfectly 7" 
age. 
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